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In millions of U.S. dollars unless otherwise stated (DKK 6.73= 


US$1.00)--see note; p=projected. 
NATIONAL INCOME ACCOUNTS 
GDP at current prices 
GDP at constant (1987) prices 
Per Capita GDP, current prices($) 
Central Govt. Budget Balance 
as percent of GDP 
Fixed Investment, current prices 
Private Disposable Net Income 
Private Net Savings, % of Income 
PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT 
Labor Force, 1,000s 
Unemployment Rate, % 
Industrial Sales Volume(1980=100) 
Hours worked in Mfg. (1980=100) 
WAGES AND PRICES 
Hrly. Wage Rate in Mfg. (1980=100) 
Wholesale Prices (1980=100) 
Consumer Prices (1980=100) 
MONEY AND FINANCE 
Money Supply (M1) average 
Money Supply (M2 ) average 
Bond Rate, % average 
Bank Lending Rate, % average 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 
Foreign Exchange Reserves, Yr.-End 
Total Foreign Debt as % of GDP 
Government Foreign Debt, Yr.-End 
Government Debt Service 
Current Balance of Payments 
Trade Balance, Goods & Services 
Net Payments from the EC 
Debt Interest Payments (net) 
Net Transfers, incl. Foreign Aid 
Commodity Exports (f.o.b.) 
U.S. Share 
Commodity Imports (c.i.f.) 
U.S. Share 


1987 


102,868 
102,868 
20,061 
528 

0.5 
19,679 
62,987 
11.6 


2,836 
7.8 
122 

99.9 


160.4 
138 
158 


31,929 
49,571 
11.7 
13.4 


9,565 
39.9 
18,965 
1,709 
-3, 068 
1,372 
383 
-4,228 
-595 
26,048 
1,840 
25,864 
1,383 


1988 


107,519 
102,443 
20,960 
-2,005 
-1.9 
19,353 
67,415 
14.4 


2,851 
8.5 
124 

96.4 


171.8 
143 
165 


35,683 
51,154 
9.8 
13.2 


11,328 
40.9 
18,474 
2,808 
-1,826 
2,725 
442 
-4.326 
-667 
27,843 
1,611 
26,489 
1,587 


% Change 
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1989p 


114,785 
103,500 
22,368 
-2,377 
-2.0 
19,760 
68,722 
23.1 


2,870 
9.3 
128 

99.1 


178 
151 
173 


38,430 
53,860 
10.3 
13.0 


7,218 
38.3 
18,750 
3,075 
-1,600 
3,100 
450 
-4,750 
-400 
31,090 
1,770 
29,830 
2,000 


Main imports of U.S.-origin products (Jan.-Sept.1989): Machinery & 
equip., incl. parts, $387 (of which computers, $172); civil aircraft & 
parts, $372; military equip., $128; coal/petroleum coke, $117; 
chemicals, $76; instruments & optical articles, $71; tobacco, $30; 
plywood, $21; feedstuffs, $21; and fruits & vegetables, $17. 


NOTE: Above statistics, originally expressed in kroner, converted at 
average 1988 rate of DKK 6.73=$1 to preserve year-to-year 
comparability. For actual amounts in current dollar value multiply by 
conversion factors below: 

Average exchange rate (DKK per $1) 
Conversion factor 


6.84 6.73 
0.984 1.00 


7431 
0.921 





SUMMARY 


Following 3 years of economic recession, there are now signs of 
a small export-led recovery in the economy. The Gross Domestic 
Product (GDP) is estimated to have increased by 1 percent in 
1989 and expected to increase 1.5 percent in 1990. By limiting 
wage increases, the Danes have reduced inflation to less than 

5 percent and improved their international competitiveness, and 
thus exports. 


Unfortunately, the negotiations between the minority coalition 
government and the opposition Social Democratic Party (SDP) on 
a long-term economic reform package to prepare Denmark for the 
European Community (EC) Single Market in 1992 broke down in 
October 1989. This was due more to tactical political 
differences between the two parties than to insurmountable 
disagreement over what steps are required to redress the 
structural problems facing the Danish economy. Without such an 
agreement, Denmark is unlikely to be able to effectively 
exploit the opportunities offered by the Single Market. The 
Danes will be handicapped by their inability to offer adequate 
incentives to potential investors, to reduce taxes to stimulate 
entrepreneurs, and to transfer resources from the public to the 
private sector in order to create jobs and continue growth. 


The surplus on the Danish trade balance continues to grow, but 
not enough to cover the large interest payments on Denmark’s 


huge foreign debt. The government thus remains highly unlikely 
to reach its goal of attaining equilibrium on the balance of 
payments (BOP) by 1992. 


The EC Single Market will create a number of new opportunities 
for U.S. exporters to exploit the Danish market, not least 
because of the harmonization of EC product standards. In 
addition, the government in late 1989 introduced a 65 million 
kroner promotion program aimed at attracting high-technology 
investments from the United States and Japan. 


The U.S. trade deficit with Denmark, recurrent since 1983, 
shifted into a surplus in 1989, strongly assisted by large U.S. 
aircraft and coal sales which are likely to continue in coming 
years. The projected increase in business investments offers 
opportunities for U.S. exporters of high-technology machinery 
and equipment. Continued growth in fast food and health food 
consumption provide good prospects for U.S. sales of high-value 
agricultural products. 
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CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Signs of Economic Recovery: Following the economic recession 
which lasted from 1986 through 1988, there are now clear signs of 
a small growth in the Danish economy, led by a continued strong 
increase in exports and a recovery in business investment. GDP 
is expected to increase about 2 percent in 1989 compared with a 
drop of 0.5 percent in 1988. The increase in the volume of 
exports of manufactured goods confirms that Danish industry is 
improving its international competitiveness. Aggregate domestic 
demand increased throughout 1989, led entirely by a rise in 
business investment of close to 5 percent, as private consumption 
remained stagnant at the 1988 level. The increase in business 
investment was primarily the result of the flagging-home of ships 
to the new Danish International Ships Register and of major 
investment projects such as that for the Great Belt Bridge and 
others in the power and heat sector. Business investment in 
plant declined by 15 percent in 1989, compared with 9 percent in 
1988. The outlook for 1990 is that the GDP will increase 

1.5 percent, supported by a continued growth in exports and 
business investment and only a moderate increase in private 
consumption. Public consumption and investment, on the other 
hand, are expected to drop between 1 and 2 percent. 


Breakdown of Negotiations on a Long-Term Economic Reform 
Package: In early August the government and the opposition SDP 
entered into negotiations based on their economic reform plans 


aimed at adapting the economy to the new realities which will 
face Denmark when the EC Single Market is introduced on 

January 1, 1993. The government’s plan provides for a series of 
radical changes to the present economic structure. These include 
reductions in personal income taxes and corporation taxes in 
order to encourage private savings, entrepreneurial initiative, 
and new investment; radical changes in labor market provisions, 
including revisions of the unemployment benefit system; and 
reduction of the public sector so that resources may be switched 
to the too-small private sector. While the objectives of the SDP 
plan are quite similar, the approaches of the two parties differ, 
particularly with regard to the changes in labor market 
provisions and a reduction of the public sector. 


Unfortunately, negotiations broke down in October. Tactical 
political differences between the two parties rather than 
insurmountable disagreements over the ultimate reforms appeared 
to be the major cause for the breakdown. Although the government 
in mid-November turned to the far-right Progress Party for 
support in passing the 1990 budget bill in December, the pressure 
on the government and the SDP to resume their negotiations is 
steadily increasing. Without a broad political 
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economic reform agreement, it is unlikely that Denmark will be 
able to effectively exploit the opportunities offered by the 
Single Market. The Danes will be handicapped by their inability 
to offer adequate incentives to potential investors, to reduce 
taxes to stimulate their entrepreneurs, and to transfer resources 


from the public to the private sector in order to create jobs and 
sustain growth. 


Government Budget Continues in Deficit: The government has 
succeeded in reducing the huge deficit on the central government 
budget from 10 percent of GDP in 1982 to about 2.5 percent in 
1989 (the 1987 accounts actually showed a small surplus). The 
present deficit is primarily a function of lower-than-expected 
tax revenues caused by slower-than-expected growth in reported 
incomes, which may be a function of the growing underground 
economy. However, the public sector as a whole has had a small 
surplus for a number of years. 


Unemployment Remains High: Unemployment rose 10 percent in 1989 
to 270,000, 9.3 percent of the labor force. This increase took 
place despite a small increase in industrial production, as labor 
productivity increased more than 4 percent in the same period. 
However, there were some encouraging developments in industrial 
employment in late 1989, which are expected to absorb the 
majority of new entrants to the labor market and thus assist a 
stabilization in overall unemployment in 1990. 


Downward Trend in Inflation: Inflation, measured by consumer 
prices, increased by less than 5 percent in 1989, almost the same 
as in 1988. Despite price increases of almost 7 percent on 
imported raw materials and semimanufactures in 1989, the strongly 
reduced growth in domestic unit labor costs combined with weak 
domestic demand assisted in dampening inflation. As the increase 
in unit labor costs is expected to be reduced further in 1990, 


the government projects a drop in the inflation rate to about 
3.5 percent. 


Reduced Wage Increases Improve Competitiveness: Holding the 
line on wage increases has been a major goal for the government 
for several years. This has been difficult, however, as wages by 
tradition are negotiated and decided upon by the labor market 
parties, i.e., the labor unions and employers associations. 
However, developments in 1989 confirm that the labor market 
parties now recognize that in order to resolve Denmark’s BOP and 
unemployment problems, wage increases must be held below those of 
its leading trading partners. Wage increases in 1989 were about 
4 percent compared with more than 6 percent in 1988; a further 
reduction is expected in 1990. This development, together with 
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the change in the tax laws in 1988 exempting export companies 
from paying the employers’ contribution to social security, have 
resulted in an improvement in Danish international 
competitiveness, and consequently in Danish exports. 


Private Consumption Remains Stagnant: Due to the current 
government’s stringent economic policy, private consumption has 
been stagnant since 1986. For the first 9 months of 1989, 
private consumption was actually 0.5 percent lower than in the 
same period in 1988. Despite this decrease, imports of consumer 
goods continue to increase whereas the demand for domestically 
produced consumer goods is falling. A December 1989 Consumer 
Expectation Index indicated that consumers do not anticipate an 
increase in their private consumption in the near future. 


Foreign Debt and the Balance of Payments: Denmark’s foreign debt 
reached 296 billion kroner at the end of 1988, 41 percent of 


GDP. Despite a BOP deficit of about 10 billion kroner in 1989 
and an average krone rate for 1989 almost 2.5 percent lower than 
for 1988, Denmark’s foreign debt expressed in kroner at year’s 
end was expected to be unchanged from that at the end of 1988. 
This is entirely due to an unexpectedly strong perfOrmance by the 
Danish krone in the last 2 months of 1989. Until the mid-1980s, 
the share of Denmark’s foreign debt denominated in dollars 
exceeded 50 percent. The volatile dollar exchange developments 
since then triggered a decision by the government in early 1988 
aimed at gradually reducing the dollar and yen share of the 
foreign debt. As a result, the dollar accounted for some 

22 percent of foreign debt at the end of 1989. The dollar and 
yen debt is being shifted into debt denominated in Deutschmarks, 
Swiss Francs, and European Currency Units (ECUs). 


The government has placed a high priority on the elimination of 
the BOP deficit. While there has been an increasing surplus on 
the balance in goods and services from this effort, the interest 
payments on the foreign debt are so large that they offset this 
positive development. The large foreign debt makes the Danish 
economy very sensitive to foreign interest rate developments, as 
a 1 percentage point increase in international interest rates 
means increased expenditures of more than 3 billion kroner on the 
BOP. In order to finance the BOP deficit, the Danish interest 
rate is kept at a higher level than those offered abroad. 


Exchange Rate Policies and Foreign Exchange Reserves: Denmark is 
a member of the European Monetary System (EMS), which has helped 


the government maintain its stable krone policy. In addition, 
the government has linked Danish interest rate directly to the 
West German rate. Since 1982, the government has firmly opposed 
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attempting to solve Denmark’s economic problems through exchange 
rate adjustments, i.e., a devaluation of the krone. Ona 
trade-weighted basis, the krone stood at the same level in 
December 1989 as in December 1982, due largely to the 
appreciation of the Deutschmark offset by the depreciation of the 
dollar in relation to the kroner. While Denmark has not warmly 
embraced stages two and three of the Delors plan for the creation 
of an EC Economic and Monetary Union, it supports expanded 
monetary cooperation, including liberalization of other EC 
countries’ capital movements and membership in the EMS by all EC 
countries. Responding to the EC directive calling for full 
liberalization of foreign exchange flows, Denmark repealed its 
few remaining restrictions in that area in October 1988, almost 

2 years ahead of time. 


During most of 1989, the krone was under pressure in the EMS, and 
substantial interventions by the Danish Central Bank in October 
caused foreign exchange reserves to fall to almost half of the 
year-end 1988 level of 72 billion kroner. This trend was 
reversed in the last 2 months of 1989, and by year’s end the 
reserves stood at 48 billion kroner. 


The strong pressure on the krone has led to speculation that the 
krone is de facto over-valued compared with the Deutschmark and 
that an adjustment within the EMS may be forthcoming. Other 
signs pointing in this direction are that inflation in West 
Germany is much lower than in Denmark and that Denmark has a 
significant trade deficit with Germany. 


Industrial Exports Soaring: Total Danish exports increased 
almost 13 percent in current dollars in 1989, to reach 

200 billion kroner. In terms of volume, industrial exports 
increased some 8 percent, compared with less than 5 percent in 
1988. This strong increase indicates that Danish exporters are 
fully able to exploit the general economic upswing in the 
international economy because of their improved competitive 
position as a result of the export support measures introduced in 
1988. In addition, weak domestic demand forced the industry to 
look abroad for new markets. Although Danish imports also 
increased by about 13 percent in 1989, one-third of this rise was 
due to the flagging-home of Danish-owned ships to the new 
International Ships Register and to large aircraft imports. In 
volume terms (excluding ships and aircraft), imports increased 
less than 2 percent. Danish terms-of-trade deteriorated by some 
4 percent during 1989. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Danish Attitudes Towards EC 1992: With its strong dependence on 
foreign trade, half of which is with the other EC countries, 
Denmark supports a free cross-border flow of goods and services. 
In addition, the interest by Denmark’s Nordic partners in EFTA in 
the Single Market process has prompted Denmark to play an active 
bridging role promoting the overall harmonization process. 
Denmark’s neighboring EFTA countries--Sweden, Norway, and 
Finland--together account for 20 percent of total Danish trade. 
While Denmark recognizes the benefits of the EC Single Market, it 
has consistently objected to the EC Commission’s ideas on 
harmonizing excise taxes and environmental regulations. Ina 
number of instances, this attitude has prompted changes in some 
EC Commission directive proposals to reflect Danish views. These 
include harmonization of value-added taxes (VATs), excise taxes, 
and environmental legislation. It remains uncertain, however, 
when Denmark will agree to reduce its high VAT and other excise 
taxes to EC levels. In the environmental area, Denmark would 
like to see other EC countries harmonizing their legislation 
upwards to the high Danish standards. 


Direct Investment in Denmark as an Inroad to the EC Single 
Market: Denmark’s stable and well-educated labor force 


constitutes an important incentive for foreign direct investment 
(FDI) in high value-added and services industries. However, 
Denmark’s location on the outskirts of the EC, its high business 


and personal income taxes, and its high wages remain major 
obstacles to foreign companies considering setting up in the EC 
with Denmark as their manufacturing base. An exception may be 
the establishment of corporate headquarters, which can be 
advantageous since the Danish company tax on income from a 
subsidiary abroad is reduced by 50 percent. Although the Danish 
Government is promoting Denmark worldwide as an excellent base 
from which to exploit the Single Market, investment is currently 
coming primarily from Sweden, Finland, and Norway, i.e., 
countries which have a labor market and tax structure similar to 
Denmark’s. U.S. direct investment in Denmark, which has 
traditionally run between 400 and 500 million kroner annually, 
tripled in 1988 to 1.4 billion kroner. However, this large 
increase was the result of a more than 1 billion kroner takeover 
of a Danish insurance company. U.S. investment in Denmark 
returned to normal levels in 1989, and there are no firm 
indications that U.S. companies are planning new FDI in Denmark 
based on EC Single Market considerations. The government in 
October 1989 implemented an investment promotion program aimed at 
attracting U.S. and Japanese high-tech investments to Denmark. 
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It plans to spend 65 million kroner for this program over the 
next 3 years, but its success will depend upon a political 
endorsement of the government’s stated objective of improving the 
Danish business climate, including a reduction in business taxes 
to at least EC levels. 


EC_ 1992 Implications for the Danish Financial Sector: In 
relation, inter alia, to the EC financial sector harmonization, 


Denmark repealed its few remaining foreign exchange restrictions 
in October 1988. Although the Danish financial sector, due to 
its efficient foreign operations, appears well prepared for 1992, 
the EC single financial market is expected to trigger a number of 
changes in the structure of the Danish financial sector. As 
Denmark at present has the highest per capita bank coverage among 
the EC countries, the large number of Danish banks and savings 
banks is likely to be significantly reduced through domestic 
mergers with a consequent reduction in staff. The first result 
was two mergers in late 1989 involving six of the largest Danish 
banks. Second, indications are that the mergers will spread to 
the entire financial sector, including insurance and mortgage 
credit institutions, in order to create a number of large 
financial supermarkets. At this point, however, the sector does 
not foresee any major mergers with financial entities from 
outside the EC, but instead expects a number of close cooperation 
agreements being established with such entities. 


East Bloc Reform Process Provides New Export Challenges: Danish 
trade with the East Bloc at present accounts for less than 


3 percent of total Danish trade and is concentrated on Danish 
imports of fuels and raw materials and Danish exports of grain 
and industrial machinery and equipment. However, Denmark’s 
historically strong trade links with East Bloc countries 
(particularly those on the Baltic) offer good prospects for 
future trade expansion, provided present developments in the East 
European democratization process continue. In December the 
Parliament passed legislation establishing an investment fund for 
Eastern Europe. Initially 50 million kroner was allocated to the 
fund to support Danish investments in those countries. This 
amount will eventually be increased to 300 million kroner. There 
are also plans at the Nordic level, with active Danish 
participation, to establish a Nordic Bank investment fund to 
assist the creation of Nordic/East Bloc joint ventures, 
particularly in the environmental field. These assistance 
programs would also apply to foreign, including U.S.-owned, 
companies located in Denmark. 
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EC 1992 Offers Expanded Opportunities for U.S. Exports: The 
harmonization of technical standards in the EC will improve 
access for U.S. exporters to the Danish and EC markets, as only a 
single set of technical requirements will have to be met to 
market a product in the large EC Single Market with its 
population of 320 million people. Responding, for example, to 
the EC Green Paper on Telecommunications (and the consequent EC 
directives), the telecommunications equipment sector will be 
opened to free competition in Denmark beginning July 1, 1990, 
provided that the equipment has Danish or EC type approval. The 
EC Commission has also proposed that previously "excluded" public 
procurement sectors within telecommunications, transport, water, 
and energy production and distribution be opened to competition. 
The excluded sectors include publicly controlled entities such as 
the Danish PTT, the Danish State Railroads, the Danish Oil and 
Natural Gas (DONG) group of companies, powerplants, and 
waterworks, which together have annual investments of several 
billion kroner. Although the EC "excluded sector" proposals 
require that foreign offers with less than a 50 percent EC 
content may be rejected by such entities, the proposals should 
increase the opportunities for exploitation of this new large 
market by U.S.-EC joint ventures and by U.S. companies 
established in the EC. 


Exchange Rate Developments Assist a Recovery in U.S. Sales to 
Denmark: The fall in the value of the dollar since 1985, and 
hence the improvement in the competitiveness of U.S. products, 
strongly assisted a shift in the recurrent U.S. trade deficit 
with Denmark. That balance, in Denmark’s favor since 1983, 
peaked in 1985 at $700 million. In the first 11 months of 1989, 
the United States had a surplus in its trade with Denmark of more 
than $200 million. Over the period 1985 to 1988, the dollar 
dropped more than one third against the krone, but this trend was 
reversed in 1989, with the dollar rising some 10 percent against 
the krone. Danish imports of U.S.-origin products in 1989 rose a 
projected 25 percent to about $2 billion, some 65 percent above 
the dollar value of imports in 1985. By comparison, Danish 
exports to the United States in 1989 were stable at nearly 


$1.8 billion. This is, however, still some 15 percent below the 
1985 level. 


Stable: Underlying Trend in U.S.-Danish Trade: Except for strong 
increases in U.S. aircraft and coal sales to Denmark, other U.S. 
sales to Denmark remained stable in 1989, indicating that the 
recent downward trend in U.S. sales of agricultural commodities 
has now come to a halt. More than 40 percent of U.S. sales to 
Denmark, excluding aircraft and coal, consisted of machinery and 
equipment, including computers. Agricultural products, other 
processed industrial goods, and military equipment each accounted 
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for some 10 percent, while chemicals and semimanufactures each 
accounted for some 8 to 9 percent. Danish exports to the United 
States showed a somewhat similar development with increased 
industrial exports offsetting a decline in agricultural exports. 
Those exports, (mostly ham, fish, cheese, and furs), accounted in 
1989 for about one-quarter of Danish exports to the United States 
compared with more than one-third in 1985. Machinery and 
equipment accounted for some 30 percent and other processed 
industrial goods, including furniture, and chemicals each for 
almost 20 percent. 


Large U.S. Aircraft Sales in Coming Years: The decision by the 
Scandinavian national carrier SAS to replace its existing fleet 
with U.S.-built MD80s and B767s to be delivered from 1989 on is 
now showing up in Danish trade statistics, as two of every seven 
aircraft procured by SAS come under Danish registry. U.S. sales 
of aircraft and parts to Denmark in 1989 were close to 4 billion 
kroner, almost four times the 1988 value. In addition, the large 
Danish charter airline Sterling Airways has ordered three B757s 
to be delivered in 1990. The decision by SAS and Sterling 
Airways to buy U.S. aircraft has, in fact, eliminated the 
European Airbus’s chances of penetrating the Danish (and thus 
Scandinavian) aircraft market. 


The United States Remains Leading Supplier of Coal: The large 
U.S. coal sales to Denmark, almost 3 million tons in 1988, 


continued to be strong in 1989. In the first 10 months of the 
year, these sales amounted to 2.4 million tons, 29 percent of the 
total value of Danish coal imports, thus reaffiming the U.S. 
position as the leading supplier of coal to Denmark. Colombia 
and Australia followed after the United States with shares of 

25 and 13 percent, respectively. Danish powerplants, which today 
are fully dependent on coal supplies, consume more than 

90 percent of these imports. For environmental reasons, the 
government in early 1989 pressured the powerplants to consider 
use of natural gas or coal gas as a fuel source in all future 
expansion of their capacity. Although both Danish powerplant 
groups, ELSAM and ELKRAFT, have spent large amounts of money to 
ensure the environmentally safe use of coal via new investment in 
equipment reducing sulphur and nitrogen emission (SNOX plants), 
they have agreed to consider coal gasification as a new fuel 
source. Coal gasification is favored by the plants because it 
ensures their present free choice of suppliers, while natural gas 
is solely supplied by the government-owned DONG. Future 
prospects for U.S. coal sales thus remain good, and the possible 
introduction of coal gasification technology could also provide 
new business opportunities for potential U.S. suppliers of 
know-how and equipment. 
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Increase in Business Investments Should Benefit U.S. Suppliers: 
Despite the sharp decline in business investment in both plant 
and equipment in 1987 and 1988, U.S. exporters actually succeeded 
in maintaining, and in some instances increasing, their sales to 
Denmark, not least because of the significant improvement in 
their competitive position following the decline in the value of 
the dollar. With recovery of business investment in equipment of 
more than 7 percent in 1989, and projections for another 

5 percent increase in 1990, prospects remain good for additional 
U.S. sales, particularly of high-technology products. Investment 
growth is expected to concentrate on: ADP machinery and 
equipment; automated equipment for the Danish metal industry; 
advanced food processing equipment (the food processing industry 
has been designated a lead industry in connection with the EC 
Single market); and telecommunication equipment, where telecom 
liberalization will increase opportunities for foreign 
penetration. 


Good Potential for U.S. Sales of High-Value Agricultural 
Products: While the drop in recent years in the sales of U.S. 
agricultural commodities to Denmark was due to declining sales of 
basic agricultural products such as grains and soybeans, sales of 
high-value products have shown continued growth. Danish imports 
of U.S. wines in the first 9 months of 1989 increased almost 

10 percent to an annual rate of 2 million liters. Although U.S. 
wine is facing increased competition from South American (mostly 
Chilean) and Australian wines, prospects for a continued growth 
remain good. The United States is by far the largest supplier of 
raisins, almonds, and peanuts to Denmark, a significant share of 
which is used in the growing Danish snacks industry. Viewed 
against a continued growth in the consumption of fast food and 
health food, there appears to be a good potential for greater 
U.S. exploitation of these high-value product markets. 


BEST PROSPECTS FOR U.S. EXPORTS 


High-Technology Products: Computers, telecommunications 
equipment, advanced food processing equipment, and coal 
gasification know-how and equipment. 

Steam coal. 

Consumer products: Wine, almonds, peanuts, fast food and health 
food, leisure wear and footwear, and fitness equipment. 








